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Time was when the expert 
filmmakers in the fantasy field leaned 
heavily on suggestion for getting the 
best effects. Don't show your marvel 
too clearly — that was their 
philosophy. Take your time with the 
build-up. Bring it into sight as late as 
possible, revealing it only after the 
audience has been thoroughly 
prepared for the wonder they're about 
to see, only after they've been 
emotionally softened by as many 
psychological tricks as can tastefully 
be brought to bear. And even then, 
even after all that, don't show your 
horrible creature or astonishing 
machine too clearly. Shoot it in a dim 
light. Let the audience see only parts 
of it from confusing angles and, if at 
all possible, give them only the 
briefest glimpses of your incredible 
whatsis. 

Boris Karloff, dear old Boris 
Karloff, said it all in a phrase when 
Christopher Lee expressed nervous 
doubt to him about his own ability to 
demonstrate the full awfulness of 
some terrible being he was trying to 
create for the ticket-buyers. Smiling 
kindly, if in a subtly sinister manner, 
Karloff laid a thin, vaguely clawlike 


It is not our fault that we have 
become thus. It is clearly the fault of 
the moviemakers. It is they who have 
turned off our willingness to imagine 
freely, they who have reduced our 
ability to expand and develop from 
mere hints. They have converted us 
all into a troupe of viewers who must 
have absolutely everything spelled out 
before we can believe, or even 
understand, what the producers of the 
film are asking us to believe. They 
did it step by step, showing us more 
and more. The sexual movies, which 
once had panned demurely away from 
the loving leads just as they began to 
breathe heavily, now feature de 
rigueur shots of bare-ass humping, 

without which even Little Women 

I 

hand on Lee's shoulder and gently 
whispered: "Never worry on that 
score, dear boy. The audience will do 
it for you." 

But that was Time Was. Time is 
that we are no longer a nation of 
dreamy, creative moviegoers, willing 
and able to take the tiny peek Val 
Lewton gave us of Simone Simon 
turning darkish and to skillfully 
convert it, inside our heads, into the 
full transformation of a Serbian 
beauty into one of the Cat People. 
Nor, today, will we accept without 
question, just in the spirit of the 
thing, a Fourth-of-July-sparkler-driven 
interstellar rocket. We have become a 
different sort of crew altogether. No 
longer do we approach the movie 
theater with a sense of poetic 
participation, eager to share in the 
creative act. Now we are stern 
literalists who must be shown our 
marvels and horrors, clearly and in 
great detail. 


would today be incomplete. So, too, 
the purveyors of filmic ogres and 
angels have gone steadily and 
determinedly from soft-focused, dimly 
lit evocations, to gentlemen and ladies 
in increasingly elaborate and detailed 
makeup, and on to a science of 
special effects w T hich will go to any 
length of effort, ingenuity, and 
expense in order to show us 
absolutely everything about absolutely 
anything the fevered script describes. 

Two films have recently arrived 
which were obviously designed to 
illustrate the above thesis from 
cleverly divergent angles. The first is 
David Cronenberg's Videodrome, the 
second Jim Henson and Frank Oz's 
The Dark Crystal. 

Videodrome is the strongest 
statement I have seen yet of 
Cronenberg's disgust with biological 
processes and his deep fascination 
with the purity of technology. I think 
what he is doing, certainly in 
Scanners and in this film, is opting 
for a kind of electronic evolution 
which will, he hopes, eliminate the 
homo sapiens , a bunch he views with 
less than affection, and replace them 
with something which functions 
without glands or having to go to 
the toilet. 

However, I think he is somewhat 
confused about all this, and somewhat 
unsure. From all reports he is a loving 
family man, has many loyal friends, 
and is generally — for a movie director, 
at least — a perfectly fine fellow: and 
all this comes through as a kind of 
ambivalence. 

Videodrome, for instance, seems 
decidedly pro-human at first, even 
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"... wondering why his television set has developed varicose veins and a 
severe bulging of the tube. ” Victim of an advanced form of mind control, 
Videodrome's small-time cable tv producer (played by James Woods) suffers a 
series of erotic— and increasingly violent— hallucinations. 


though it rather disapproves of their 
goings-on. Its stance is one of alarm 
at the sinister threat to mankind 
posed by the purveyors of violent tv 
"entertainment." What is this constant 
exposure to increasingly brutal forms 
of amusement doing to us, anyway? 

Cronenberg shakes his head and 
we shake ours with him as we watch 
his antihero, a tv producer played by 
James Woods, discover and gloat over 
a mysterious underground tv show 
called "Videodrome," which is being 
broadcast not over the channels we 
know, but between them. The 
producer becomes more and more 
convinced that this torture and snuff 
show — for that is what "Videodrome" 
is — is just what the television public, 
too jaded to be intrigued even by 
Roman orgies, would take to their 
hearts. Girls being whipped to death, 
slow garrotings, a plethora of nasty 
and convincing mutilations — what 
more could the home viewer ask for? 

Soon our antihero has become 
completely addicted to "Videodrome." 
Can't do without it. Must watch his 
pirated tapes of it every night. But, 
friends, his pleasure is not without its 
drawbacks, for watching the program 
has two really deleterious effects on 
the man: (1) It makes him confused 
about reality, to the extent of 
wondering why his television set has 
developed varicose veins and a severe 
bulging of the tube. (2) It turns him 
into a human VCR, a videocassette 
recorder. 

Now as stated in our thesis, none 
of this is suggested or hinted at. It is 
shown , ingeniously, in graphic detail, 
and with numerous elaborations and 
increasingly awful variations as the 


movie progresses, and our tv producer 
suffers ever more dire symptoms from 
his now near-total dependence on his 
favorite show. Try and imagine, for 
example, what would happen if, 
right now, in the comfort of your 
armchair, your solar plexus 
conveniently opened up and you 
were able to slip your arm into your 
bowels up to your elbow. What 
would your hand look like when it 
emerged? Covered with slimy gick? 
Sure. Dripping goo? Of course. But 
really, what's the point of imagining? 
Face it, the movie does much better 
than you possibly could. 

Of course, by now we are all 
shaking our heads like sixty, we and 
Cronenberg. What awful stuff all this 
tv watching has done to our antihero! 


And how cynical everyone who works 
in the industry must be. And what 
about this decadent genius — a 
character called "Professor Brian 
O'Blivion," reportedly inspired by 
Marshall McLuhan — who honestly 
believes, among other patently 
immoral things, that appearing on tv 
talk shows is the same as being alive, 
if not better? What are we to make of 
all these awful influences? Land sakes, 
if we know what's good for us we'll 
unplug all our sets and give them to 
the Salvation Army for tax credit. 

But wait — what's this 
Cronenberg's saying toward the end 
of the movie? Why do we find our 
heads shaking slower and slower? Is it 
possible we are to approve of 
Professor O'Blivion after all? That he 
may be, like McLuhan, something of 
a smartass, but that he really is, deep 
down inside, a sweetie with a heart of 
gold and that he's doing all these 
disturbing things for our own good? 
Yes, unless I have misviewed 
Videodrome badly: Cronenberg does 
want us to believe just that. 

Well, okay, I can go along with 
it. Not agree with it, perhaps, but 
accept it without difficulty as a sort 
of tricky propaganda device. God 
knows, propaganda's a grand, 
traditional use of the medium. Often 
the message is the medium. And 
though I suspect that this final flip in 
the message may be technically weak, 
it is an interesting experiment. No 
problem. 


Soon the fellow is enjoying phone conversations with the tv image of his latest 
conquest (Deborah Harry), a “Dr. Ruth”-type sex advisor with an unexplained 
streak of masochism. Later his belly develops a weird vagina-like opening into 
which his oppressors shove videocassettes. 
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. . part Navajo and part old bloodhound One of the tribe of Mystics in 
The Dark Crystal, who move slowly, mutter prophetic things, and appear to 
have something rather like The Force on their side. 


The thing I cannot forgive 
Videodrome for is yet another flip at 
its end, a much more serious one, and 
one so structurally incongruous that it 
really is inexcusable. 

The whole movie, as stated 
above, is mercilessly explicit, almost 
tediously insistent that you see 
everything no matter how repulsive it 
may be or how technically difficult it 
may be to deliver. Okay, again. Well 
and good. A perfectly acceptable 
approach to filmmaking. But at the 
end of Videodrome we are led up to a 
wonder, a marvel, the end result of 
the movie's entire preoccupation, and, 
to our amazement, we don't see what 
happens! When the final kicker, the 
visual event of visual events arrives, 
Cronenberg's camera suddenly turns 
demure, blushingly shy. It averts its 
lens; it even turns itself off. After 
programming us to confidently expect 
a clear, unblinking stare at all events, 
we are suddenly protected from 
having so much as a glimpse of the 
movie's ultimate horror. Not a peek. 
Not a hint. Only blackness and The 
End. 

That's not playing fair, Dave. 

The Dark Crystal is another kind 
of experiment in total exposure, but 
whereas Videodrome wishes us to 
experience gory nightmares without 
any shield, Crystal wants us to view, 
directly and in clear focus, nothing 
less than Fairyland. 

It is, to say the least, a daring 
and bold idea. Fairyland is a very 
private place for all of us. Any 
attempt to depict it risks becoming a 
resented invasion, and a muffed 
attempt to do so can result in a really 
spectacular failure. 

The Dark Crystal's Fairyland 
invasion army is composed of some of 
the best troops that could be 
mustered. Brian FrOud, the English 
illustrator, is the star creative general, 
making all the basic maps and 


providing the essential intelligence; Jim 
Henson and Frank Oz (of Muppet 
fame) directed the action, and the 
supply lines were established and 
protected by producer Gary Kurtz, a 
seasoned veteran of Star Wars and 
other spectacularly successful forays. 
The troops following them are legion; 
the listing of them— the battalions of 
special effects experts, costume 
designers, creators of sets and lighting 
and God knows what — goes on and 
on forever, making even the credit 
roll call for E.T. seem tiny. 

So how did it go? How successful 
was the landing? Did they take the 
high ground? Has the occupation 
held? 

Well, yes and no. The first great 
flaw of the film, to me, is its almost 
unrelenting lugubriousness. It is 
thorough, solemn, heavily moral, and 
gloomy. I know this is a tradition in 
the genre of the fairy tale — Baba Yaga 
of the cold Russian winters comes to 
mind — but it is not to my liking. 
Gloom in portions by all means, at 
awful moments. But (and I freely 
admit this is absolutely a matter of 
personal taste) there should also be 
much brightness, entirely untainted by 
solemn reflection; and I always need, 
very badly, happiness at the end. Yet 
in spite of resolutions, rescues, and 
cleanings-away, Crystal's end is 
extraordinarily bleak. 

A second great flaw in Crystal — 
and I suspect it's due largely to the 
enormous expenses involved — is the 
feeling that its Fairyland is so thinly 
peopled as to be desolate. Still, it's 
not just a question of the costliness of 
puppets and ingenious costumes. A 
bigger population might cleverly have 
been suggested. Orson Welles in 
Citizen Kane , to give a classic example, 
created mobs with five or ten extras 
or with long shots of banners backed 
by sound effects of cheering crowds. 
But of course, that requires a different 
mental slant. I think the people who 


made Crystal decided that if they did 
not actually show the crowds, they'd 
be cheating. 

The population we do see in this 
sparsely settled Fairyland is, by and 
large, most interesting, and the most 
interesting of all, of course, are the 
villains. These are the nasty Skekses, 
who look like vultures in Tudor 
finery and dwell in a black, spiky 
castle along with their beetlelike 
warriors the Garthim, and crystal 
bats, and a number of sort-of rats. 

All are quite well-realized, and when 
a Skeksis dies he crumbles like an old 
building in a most engaging manner. 

The Mystics are the best of the 
good guys, being part Navajo and 
part old bloodhound. Their way of 
life is nicely suggested — a kind of 
dreamy American Indian mishmash — 
and the only problem I had with 
them was why wasn't their tribe given 
a Dunsanian name, as with the other 
species? 

Crystal gets into trouble with the 
Gelflings, which are (w’hat's left of 
them — there are only tw T o) as close to 
human form as any creature gets in 
the film, and are therefore (as 
happens with Snow White and any 
number of similar ventures) the most 
unconvincing. One odd blunder is 
that our first view r of the male 
Gelfling show r s him near stripped, and 
for quite a long-held shot, so that, try 
as we might to do otherwise, we 
know without any doubt that we are 
being introduced to a puppet. It's 
particularly strange because 
throughout the rest of the film we see 
him clothed and thus more 
convincing. 

But the worst part about the 
Gelflings is that they are an accurate 
reflection on Brian Froud's work, 
which is mostly really swell stuff, but 
which is at its weakest when he's 
doing his wispier creatures. (I know 
Faeries is a big bestseller — what can I 
say?) And the Gelflings are decidedly 
wispy. 

However, that aside, there are 
some really marvelous things in the 
movie. My favorite sequence takes 
place in a swamp full of grand 
inventions, both vegetable and animal, 
including flying flowers and a lovable 
swamp mother. It all w T orked so well 
it made me wonder if the sequel to 
Crystal might not be w r ell advised to 
skip the trappings of plot and present 
itself as a travelogue. 0 
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